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ABSTRACT \ • . • 

The paper suggests steps for developing an 
anthropology curriculum at >:h'€ secondary level and cffers an excerpt 
from an experimental teacher»s gui,de. The development involves four 
steps: selection, of thi most significant topics iron the lici^'mass of 
anthropological inf orina\icn> identification of the relevance of "each 
topic to the high school ^^tudent* s experience, isclaticn of the 
essential aspects of each topic, and the development of methods for 
helping students understand the data and concepts used in 
anthropology. The experimental unit, "Study of Early M^n, " examines 
race formation -and classification- During the four-day unit student»s 
co&struct a chart of the physical traits of the major races, measure 
the frequency and range of height or skin shade of their classmates 
and draw conclusions about variance within a race, and study mating 
practice-s by examining matrimonial advertisements ir. the Bombay 
Times. The unit, should ' ma ke the student aware of the confusion of 
ic^riteria ill the conventional classification of peoples intc racial 
groups. (KC) 
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COhuibE Asv university people often\:hink of 
secondary curricula a? watered-down \qollege 
courses* Some express a related concern tKat^ study- 
ing a sub|jBct in high school somehow takeV the* 
edge ofF th^ ^real thing," xvhich the student sTinuld 
.first encoui^teiM in college. According to this vi^, 
economics taught* in ^ high school would satiafp 
rather than whefa studeVit's interest in tftat dis- 
^ cipline. Ther^^ure certainly shortcomings in sec-^ 
ondary schbol, studies, but thes^ are not among ^ 
them. ThcTeal threat is that traditional «econdary 
I school social studies courses m^y blunt forever the 
i|g^udents interest in social data through sheer bore- 
dom produced by in^t an(i. inadequate exposure 
to the social sci^ces father than too little oi* too 

much. ^ 
* * * ■ >. ■ \ ■ 

It is our ^observation that high school stu^lents 
consistently rate social studies low on ^their scale 
of interests. Among the factors responsible for low 
interejit are the relnoteness anti unreality of the 
social data pr^fented, the passiy^ncss and non- 
involvement of the students with the data, and tbe^ 
methods used in covering the data. Conventional 
social studies courses present masses of facts with 
f«w gliinp.ses of the theoretical principles needed 
to understand them. We bdieve the social sciences" 
cau and should provide secondary social stuch'cs 

. ctirricula with the needed conceptual framework/ 
Whether or not* the social sciences Can indeod 
bring enduring light and interest to the high school 
curriculum remains to be seen, but present attciTr|:)ts 
in this directioii show promise. Curriculinn fin- 
provement projects in geography, .sociology, (Ge- 
nomics, political science, and anthropology have 
been under way for several years. In varying, de- 
grees these efforts are made on ^lic assumption that 

J^^!^^'*^j'^''^.^^'***^'U^'l"^^^^^^ «f '^ol^hig at social data I 
and that Tiigh scliool students are capable of com- 
prohending and using .them profitably in studies of 
human history and human behavior. Certainly the 
Anthropology Curriculum S/udy Project has as^ 
sumed that Anthropology can contribute to . high 
school Studies both in center]^ and in pedagogy. It 
has further assumed thatf 

^f high school education marks; for .the morr^ent, the 
minimal education we expect of all citizens, then it 
must be said that the capacity to tlirtnk sysleinatf- 
callv about man's nature, his many *societi(\s, the 
whole career of his species, has not been incUided 
in our-dofinition of the educated VltiTteii. Knowledge 
of man produced by the diseiplitUnl researches of' 
so^jal scientists has not been generally^ available to 
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public school students. The high school graduate 
who has been taught to expect regularities in the 
affairs of the physical utviverse will never have heard 
of the search for regularities in the affairs of men. 
But the schools seem to be on the .threshold ot 
offerirtg access to ^uch understandings, ready m et- 
feet to democratize a social scientific ooniprehenston 
of man. It will be In the context of such a develop- 
ment thaf Anthropology may Hnd a role in the 
schools.^ . ^ 



The development of this contribution involves fou»^j 
steps: (1) Selection of some of the most significant' ^' 
topics from the rich mass 6f anthropological infor- 
mation and understanding; (2) Identification of the 
specific relevance of eaCh topic td the high school 
student's own experience with the world; (3) Isola- 
tion of the essential aspects of each topic; and (4) 
Development of metfwds for helping the student 
■grasp anS vise'the data and concepts needed to un- 
derstand Ue selected topic. 

The materials which follow illustrate the four 
points. They are taken from the 1965 version of. 
"The St,udy of Early Man" teaching .materials de- , 
veloped by the Project. The total unit, which is 
about eight weeks long, is designed for ninth or 
tenth grade students. It includes readings and 
activities regarding r^ce that occupy several days 
within the larger sequence. 

* It can be argued that adults should know some- 
thing about race formation land classificatioi). The . 
criteria by which most adults identify the peoples 
of the wbrid and classify them into national or racial 
groups are unclear and implicit where it is most 
important that they be dear and explicit. Develop- 
ment of this topic begins with an effort to have the 
students make explicit what they already know or 
believe al)out tace. This is done in order to estab- 
lish a baseline of present knowledge (or lack of it)' 
from which they can work toward new understand- 
ings. The teacher is given specially prepared ma- 
terials to supplement Ws own information and to 
help him guidfe students through the related lessons. 

. We present the following excerpts from the experi- 

• mental teacher's guide as an e;(ample of the level 
and depth at which an anthropological topic "K^iy^^ 
be approached in a high schlool social st;idies class. 

Sample Pages from the - 
"Study of Earltj Man" Unif 

[The example begins with a brief exposition on race 
to provide a frame Of reference to the teacher.] 

Race is not an easy temi to deFine, particularly in 
the case of oyr own species. Hiologists use it more or 



less interchangeably with subspecies when they are ; 
talking about other animals or plants. There may be 
some plausibility in referring to Hottentots, Eskimos, . 
Pygmies, Ainu, or a few other inore or less teprodw- ^ 
tively isolated human (populations as races in the bio- 
'logical sense of th^ \term. They may indeed have - 
considerable wlth-group uniformity xyith- respect to tfie 
, physical characteristics by which we may attempt to 
distinguish them. , . , i 

But the great liumbers of mlh.and their mobility 
render the present concept of the human group as 
divisible into races as useless except for the specialist 
interested in studying human adaptations and evolu- • 
tionary prehistory. The specialist knows that wherever 
large human. populations otfcur there has been so niuch 
genetic mixture that variation is top great for racial 
descriptions. to have any real meahing, except in a 
purely statistitJal sense. What are observed are the tag 
ends of environmental adaptations, many of which may 
be shared by quite unrelated peoples who simply have 
existed in similar environments for very long.penods 

of time. '•- 't, ' , 

In the last few thousands of years men have so 
learned to gontrol their environments' that at present 
Tjhnost anyone %an live^lmost anywhere with hftle or 
no naturally selective disadvantage. The result is that 
the greater proportion- of the werid's peoples have so 
mingled their genes that populations can be differen- 
tiated only by gene frequencies that compare propor-^ 
tions of populations exhibiting a given trait. . . Ihe 
concept of race, under such circumstances, cannot 
intelligently be applied to individuals. . . One need 
remember . . . that not only is it practically impossible 
to describe a "typical" member of a race but that therife 
are untold numbers of peoplC^who defy such cate- 
gorization. ' ' ' 

Furthermore, one dan easily become too arbitrary 
about his buses for racial classification of individuals. 
It is easy to say that a man with "slanty eyes is a 
"Mongoloid.^' But if three of his four grandparents, 
were, in fact, "Caucasoid," and "slanty eyes bapp^d 
to be one of the few traits inherited from the fourtti 
' such a cateKorization is scientifically ridiculous and 
philosophically without rationale . . . Defining a race 
' socially is, of course, a different and much simpler 
matter. The- membership of any ' race is defined by 
those people who claim membership in it. 

Human , races are hardly valid as biological units, 
- being so ari)itrurilyM)asod, but th^ term is probably 
with us to stay, despite the pptt'stations of scientists, 
and humanitarians, so it behooves us to develop sut- 



ficient uiKkrstanding of its "meaning (and the prob- 
lems of i^definition) -to talk about it intelligently. 
This is an area of knowledge /folklore where, for the 
inoincnt at least, a lack of assurance may l>e a good 
Ihing; so one of the main purpoles of the following 
suggestions is to jnake students a little more eon.scious 
) of the difficuUies involved in defiilifig the tonu. 

• Although the following suggestions are given by 
"days", there is more than can be (lone in the tiin« 
allowed. What to condense or leave out must be a 
matter of judgment hi contoxl-what do you want to 
emphasize that *tie? in with later sections of the umt 
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or ,tte» up earlier ones? As a loat resort som^ exercises 
€#n be described rather tl^^ transformed. Discussion 
cif readings can be^andled more speedily by 
hMlians of workshee^^. and^you Mirfll'^no dpubt see a 
number of irtstaiices WJlere points can be mdde with 
lei«'ada,. ' . - ■ 

iBefore the first session, giye the students the follow- * 
ing list of Questions. Answers may be written and 
handed in the ne)rt day (Day 1): * 

How many races are there? ' * 

How can you tell them apart? 
What is a race? ^ ^ * , 

Of what race are you? JHOW drf you know? 

Day I. [Assignments are d collected and the class 
listens to a tape in which other youngsters attempt to 
answer the first three questipn| above and to identify 
by race the phptographs of four people. The claw ♦ 
looks fit the photos while listening/ The class attempt? 
to identify the people in the photos after hearing the 
variety of identifications on the tape^ and are asked 
what criteria th^y are using. They then are asked to 
differentiate beKveen physical and cultural criteria,] - 
- Work with, the cWs to construct chart oiF the 
'major races" on the blackboard. Elicit agreement as 
to . . what we t;hall consider* for the time being to 
be the major races," and list them down one sidch 
Acro.ss the top list the physical traits which will be 
referred to for "distinguishing characteristics," calling 
upon Hhe cla&'s for the terms, but making sure some 
continuous variables are included, such as skin color, 
eyes, lips, npse, etc. Draw lines to make boxes in 
which will be placed the appropriate objectives. When 
the cha\is finished, it should bear some resemblance 
to this: 



SWn Lips Hair form Nosel 
'mite" while\ straight 
''Oriental" yellow thin straight 
'^Negroid" brown thiclcNldnky flat/ 
' etc. . etc, etij 



In helping to construct the ch^ be relatively un- 
critical of students' choices, but d^And that the ad- 
jectives be./eastf)nably specific. Sooner or later, the' 



students ^ho^ 
have kinky hair! 
point you *shoulj 
,e.g., ^'Do ail 
After a while it 
vision. ISome of 
from specific to 
if the \\^hgle 



activll 



lemselves remark, "But some 'whites* 
•or make similar comments. At this 
begin to ask for pther exceptions, 
^groes have thick lips?" and ^o on. 
^ill be clear' that the chart needs re- 
adjectives will need to be changed 
lusive. . . . Don't be dismayed 
begins to bog down in disagree- 
ment—this i% what should happen. If the class is too 
agreeable, press them with questions Using- combina- 
tion* of characteristics— "Do all 'whites* have " white 
skin, thin lips, wavy hair, straight no.ses . . . ?" "What 
about the 'new race' of Hawaiians?" (This is a. icVoss 
among Japanese, Chinese, ocddentals, and natives.) 
"How long^liWe races been mixing?" "American Negro 
ciifFercfit?" But it is not 3)et time for conclusions: 
Having, students prepared with pencils and )[)aper, 



begin to show the set of slides of peoples' of the world.* 
Refer to the slides only by number, asking that th^ 
students na^e from the chart the race pf each jperson 
shown* (If ther^ are no more than three races on the 
fchart, let students locate the people ^eograahically, 
rather than "r^ce'' themO They should wrife their con- 
clusions beside the corresponding slide number. Show 
the 23 fulKface views orily. When the slide$(^have been 
shoMm, discuss what the* students have written to see 
the extent of disagreement. Show the pictures' (slides) 
again, this time vthe 23 profile views. See how many 
^stances of mind-chariging have pccuued and how 
much disagreement there is now, 

Nfow tell the class where each of the slide people 
came from, emphasizing that the examples were chosen 
at random, not for the purpose of fooling studentin 
Exhibit the "tape" photos again and tell where these 
people live. 

Discussion; Egypt is part of the UAR, Are Egyp- 
tians .^Whites,'' "Negroes,'' or what? If "Negroes" (or 
whatever), do they fit all th^ adjectives in the chart? 
Apply similar questions to other people shown, review- 
ing slides gs- necessary,. 

For homework, read "Genetic % and Environmental 
Influences on Bo^y Measurements," from The Human 
Species^ by F. S, Hulse, 

Dmj 2, Discuss the homework reading from the 
.standpoint of the influence of environment and genetics 
on .son\e of the factors listed on the chart. Nose shaj?e 
is, for example, illustrated and discass^d in the read- 
ing, as are bodv form, stature and weight, Cet, the 
class to try to elaborate ,on the environmental reasons 
for these "racial" differences, and to speculate on some 
of the others, „ ' 

Referring again to the horf^made race chart, you 
should begiij to bring out the pojnt that mai)y of the 
characteristics listed, such as skin cx)lor, represent .con- 
tinuous variables— that is why it is ,so difficult to draw 
a line between two races, if a single characteristicv of 
this scfrt is used, A light "Negro" may be considerably 
lighter than a dark "whit6," .0 

* Let the class Ihink of. themselves as a population, 
and measure the freciuericy and range of .some con-, 
tinuously variable characteristjl:. Height is probabhy 
easiest to * measure though skin color may bc^ more 
interesting and fun to chart, provided ihcrc are not 
individual students whose extreme position \n tht^ran^e 
might ^^embarrass them ^ loo mucTir The latter can be 
measured by means of a good photographic light meter 
held no more tjian three inchfe from the ihside (lightest^ 
part) of the forearm. al)out three inches below thv^ 
potnt of the ulna (inside point of the elbow). He care- 
ful that the light source is always the same disfance 
from the .spot measured and that its angle and that of 
the light meter are constant with respect to each skfn 
.surface mea.sured. Using an arbitrafily ctiosen meter 
range, chart the di.stri})ution of skin .shades in the 
class., (See below for the "point.") 

* Tf a g9od meter cannot be obtained, oi^.if for any/ 
rea.son the measurement of skin shade is impracticable, 
measyre stature insljehd. This is best- done with the 
student standing agaiast; a smooth, vertical surface to 
which a yardstick has >feen attached Vertically, its 
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Iffwer end forty inches from the floor. If possible, 
We tKe studentji remove .^hoes tiiijd stand with .b^ck 
♦to wall, straining erect but 6n flat-feet with shoulders 
back and chin tucked in, tJsing ^ cigar box or «mall 
jp^st^board box hold it jlush fegainst arfd ruler, and 
bring it down to top ^df stbdefiFs head for j reading. 
This should be dojie firmly so as to eliminate the effect 
pf'higli hairdos. Then ad^ forty inches t6 the reading 
im the yardstick and write ..each height on a^3 x 5 card. 
Poys* cUVds should, be a different color *rom girls . 
• In a vertical column, on th^ bulletin board list inter- 
vals^ of two inches (or three, if you have les^i than* 
twenty.studfentsl from the lowest to the highest hpights 
recorded. Attach the cards in horfzontal rows by^the 
interval in wliieli each card falU' I\ows near center of 
range will be longest and, if class is large Enough; there 
will be a fairly even distribution of cards abpve and 
belaw this mode, {"^i the boys are of an age to be well 
into their adolescent groSvth s^^iirt, tlte distribution nmy , 
u be bimodal, with a different distrfcutidn for girls. If 
not, or if there, are very tal)^ girls or very short boys, it 
may .bebe^t not to use^ separately colpred cards to avoid 
'^mbanassmen^. for them). Therd-will be relatively few 
cards noft<'''tbe extremes of the height range. 
/. '"Conclusions to be reached; 



^0 



I. 



2. 



In any population there .is/ a r4nge of varia- 
tion wJib respect to any variable characteristic. 
Most individuals .are more or less^^ ''ai^rage," 
but a ^description of the "average" does not 
^' truly describe the whple pQpulation. 

Discuss height and hair color ajTa comi)ination, or if 
^you. charted skin shnde, confab jne "this with height. Do 
' these valuables vary . m#her.? , * » 

Conclusion: .Persons who are;, "average in one 
respect \my be quite extreme In aiKither. Refer back 
•lo the race vhart and discussHt critically rn the light 
'of the alx)vc conclusions. ^ 



' . F(m homework, read "Biological Adaptations lo 
CulttTO/* from The Human Species; by F. S. Hulse. 

Siy 3.' Using the Population OHT #11 [Overhead 
sparency #ir' consists of ^, basic charf and two ^ 
overlays. In the* original, the basic chart shows four* 
" fovjs of SIX figures each. Each oVferlay represents a 
particular characteristic, and \vhen superimppsed. on 
the 'basic' chart, the proportion of that characteristic in 
the total population appears ] pound home tbe .point 
inade that traits in a population vary independently of 
pne another. . . if horizontal lining . (Overlay 1) is 
"typical': of thi!^ population, that doqs not signify that 
^ill members in good standing have horizontal lines. 
If vertical litieJi /Overlayf . 2) are also ' Vtypioal" this- 
means nefther that those with horizontal lines also h«ave 
'vertical lin^S nor that those Without horizontal lihes- 
. lack vertical lines, ' ' . ' . 

- Conclusion: While it Imy he possible to describe' 
particular races iFo^jpSome^purppses,, the descriptions 
mustrbjg' understood to apply only to populations, not 
toaheir members as individuals, ' 
While the Amerind "race" is indeed "typified^ by 
V presence ^of Diego antigen, it is nevertheless a fact 
that many Amerinds^ lack this trait. Similarly, .while 
the "Alpine race''* is cbaracterizable as blond, it con- 
tains a great many brunettes , , and so on. 

Use CWIT #2 [Overhead Transparency #2 is a map 
of Europe :?Qned "and coloi'cod(?d to show percentage 
of ligl)t eyes in the population: (\0t)-90), (90-80)^ 
(80-70), etc] to make the point ^lliift; races/ if they 
must be defined, are liest defined on the basis of trait 
frequency. This eliminates the problem of racial 
categorization of jivlividuals, Wc can ch^r^icterize the 
i^ortherq 'European "rac^! as having^^O ^pe^'f^f^^t or 
more light eyes, and the African "Viijet?' i^s^Wing 49 
* percent^ or less of light eyes. Wjth respccVfe i Wns one 
trait any individual coutd be eltlKi^a North©rt\ European 
or an African, for there would be no wi<y qf telling 
which; but any giveT\ popjuliition is immediately dis« 
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tiiigUiMhiftble as not Northern European pr not African. 
(One might add parenthetically that it is usually a good 
de§l easier to s^y who. 19 not of a given race* thto it 
to say who ls.) V 
Discussion:' What are sotne of the causes of these 
/*rapiar difference^? It should be brought out here 
that, as s<feh in the hom*eworIc reading, cdtural factors 
are very ihuch involved. 

Distribute the matrimonial ads of the Bombay times 
(see below) and have the students discover some of 
these cultural influences. It might bi fun to discuss 
mating^ preference in our own society. 

MATEIMONIAIi 

MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONPAKOG 
Invited for Matriculate Punjab) • 
Khatrl glrl» 21, beautiful. «llm, well- 
vened In household. Decent mar- 
riage.. Apply Box asosa The Times of " . 
India, BombiTy I, >■* A38144(X) 

•MATRIMDNIAL correspondenck 
■ ^ a invited from well set!%l boyg for 

a fair Kerala Brahmin Tirl p£ 21, 
* « / studied up to Matrlc. Please reply to ' 
Box 93Ma The Times of India, Bom- 
hhy 1. V . A89072(X) 

PARENTS or EDUCATED AND Do- 
mestically trained Parsee girl, aited 
22^ invite matrimonial cofrespon<l(rnce 
from well placed Parsee bachelors of 
respectable family. Write In details 
Box- 23376, /The Times of India; Bom- 
bay 1. A384a6(X) 
PARENTS or CUTCHI SWETAMBER 
Murtlpujak Jain civil engineer, aged 
26. Invite matrimonial proposals froth 
» parents of healthy educated Oujarati < 

girl, Jan Bania prelerred. Early mar- 
riage. PlAse reply i^^rlth particulars. 
Box 22t)2 The Times of India, Bombay , 
1- A3808e(X) ^ • 

RESPECTABLE, WELL PLACED 
Christian geritlepien, 40, employed In 
reputed foreign Arm» seeks suitable 
match. Apply Box 23944, The Times 
• of India, Bombay 1. 
SUITABLE MAfCH EOR GUJArATI 
Kapol BanIa homeiovtng giri. age 22, 
. , passed ^SC. Well settli^ Gujarat! 

preferred. Write lull particulars Box 
23630. The Times of India, Bombay 
1' A38715(X) 
SUITABLE MATCH WANTED: (a) 
Kerala Bramin girl 26, very fair, 
iployed, only daughter Pooram, 
Ctreya Gotra m ( b) Boy 28 , Cost 
accountant 'earning 300 monthly 'In 
■eputed firm Bharadwaja Gotram 
Pooratem. Reply Box 23660, T^ie 
Times of India, 'Bqmbay 1. A3am(X) 
WANTED IMPRESSIVE. TtALL, FAIR,*' 
preferably Medical Graduate Mahar- 
• ashtylan Brahmin bridfe from respect- i 
able fan)ily,' prepared to go abroadf / 
for healthy, handsothe, Maharash- ■ 
trian, 28. foreign qualified. Govern- 
ment of India Service. Apply with 
horoscope, to 60x^^2^856. The Times * 
of India, Bombay 1. A38M6(X) 

Is natural selection also. Jnvolved? Allow further 
speculation on thisr, then assign (for homework) read- 
ing of "Pi$t6rical Distribiftion of Racial Varieties/' 
Distribute alscj the following worksheet to be filled out 
in conjunction with the reading: 

Characterize, if yoU can, each of the following 
huirnan groups: 

1. American Indianii ' 

2. Arctic peoples 

3. Eastern Asians 

4. Pacific Islandejis ' ' 

5. East Indians 

6. Africans 

7. Caucasoids ^ - ' 
" ■ 8. Central ^Asians . ^ 




For eaich of t^ subgroups (.subheading? ili arWcle) 
of your choice, decide on pne characteristic that may 
be adcqptiVe, and explain why you think so. 

Day 4' Discussion:. , H6w may natural selection hdve 
been influential in the fonhation of races? Review the 
characteristics d som^ of tibe varieties Hulse describes 
and their possible adaptive value: 

Eskimos-built for least heat loss 
Melanesian'^ahd Africans— built for most Ijeat loss 
^dark skin for protection from U-V radiktion of 
t equatorial sun) x v 

Why iare Pyfemie^ small? 

Why are Plains Indians, and some other savanna 
hunters, tall? - * . 

Why do temperate zone dwellers tan readily, b 
have relatively light skins? • / 
t. " Why do very fair-skinned n<)rtfiemers tan not (Aiite 
so readily? . 

Arid so on. - 



Race and Intelligence 
are humans more "intelligent" th 



Discussion 
Why 
animals? 
' * What is intelligence? 

Why should any group of humans , 
"intelligent" than another? (this 
argument for intfllectual "equality 

It shoi^ldi^e pointed but that every human trait is 
ultimately /product of natural selection. *This certainly 
applies to ^'intelligence." It is probably true that, geh- 
erallv speaking, there has ocdufl^ed selection for par- 
ticular kinds of specific intellectual abilities (perhaps 
in our society for mathematical reftsoning), but there 
are as yet no valid criteria or methods for evaluating 
the innate learning capacity of any group of people in 
contrast to another. To say that all groups are equal in 
this respect because evidence to the contrary is lacking 
fs, however, as logically fallacious as to assunje the 
opposite. But a couple of points are worth making: 

1^ Since all hfcnan groups are capable of communi- 

* eating clearly with one another, knd with no 
' other species of animal, they cant differ so very 

njuch in intellectual capacity. 

2. For a Bushman to learn* to stalk a kudu is easily 
as difficult as for a French cab driver tq learn his' 

^ #ay abbut Paris. ^ 

3. "Intelligence," if qnd when it is definable, is a 
' continudus variable and cannot, therefore, evef 

• be applied as a racial characteristic to individuals. 

\ 'Assignment: Re^d "Technological A^yances and 
Population Cl^ange." Review and revise the first home- 
work paperj-questioUs on race. What is the difference 
between an Englishman and a Cauoasoid? ^[Can a 
Negro be an Etiglishmari?) 

Discussion and Gonblusion 

The aim of these lessons is to convey /•more than 
just information dbout race formation and classi- 
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fication. The hope is, first of all, to invblve the 
student by starting him with his own e)?perience 
of the topic and then to help him place that ex- ^ 
perienqe in a context that provides new perspec^ 
tives which xnky also be applicable to other aresf? 
of knowledge. In the case of the materials pre- 
sented above, the problem' is to make the student 
aware of the confusion of criteria in the cbaven-^ 
tional classification of peoples into "racial" groups. 
He may realize-by becoming aware of the criteria 
he himself customarily uses, and by trying to apply 
them systematically-that there can be ho definitive 
grouping. He finds that he, cannot assign the ac- 
cepted "facts" into categories similar and dis- 
' similar objects. " . 

In constructing the' "race chart" and tabulating 
riie variations among his classmates in height, skin 
color, nose shape and so on, he may come to see 
that the criteria chosen to describe a race are not 
mutually supportive, that they are oftc^n, in fact, 
continuous variables. This understanding will, 
hopefully, lead him to the realization that it is 
population ancknot individuals that determines the 
pattern of transrnitted genetic traits. This is a basic 
and far, from watered-down lesson in anthropology. 

Because these ways of thinking have become 
clearer to him, the .student has something more 
than mere data (which may become obsolete ) with 
which to work. He may be able to apply .such 
thought processes to other kinds of data and even, 
perhaps, to improve upon them. 

It is difficult to evaluatjt^ the effect of such lessons 
because the 'results desired most are behavioral 
ol>joctiVes whitli elude most testing procedures. 
Interviews with stmlents and t^^achers do not sug- 
gest that' sweei:)ing reforms have been initiated. 



They 4o demonstrate that stud^ts and teachers 
have become aware of certain qualities of -teach- 
ing and learning. Teachers realize, some for the 
first tim"^, th^t students cari think. One teacher 
who literally considered his students to be 
sponges, reported this realization with enthiisia3nl. 
Another teacher commenced, "Fpr the first time 
the students themselves werp ^iware that they knew 
how to discuss something and realized that they 
were not justrexchanging opinions." Another effect 
reported by one teacher was that ACSP materials 
had led (forced?) him to do more reading than he 
usually did in preparing for class*. 

Some students respond that they are relieved to 
be "allowed" to thinK. One said, "It made me b^ve 
a good feeling-like I had done something wOrth 
doing and not just read it out of a book." 

There are no panaceas in a situation as" vast and 
differentiated as secondary education. But there 
is evidence that ACSP materials can help jftudents 
and teachers who know what they need and can 
move others towards goals they otherwise migl)t 
not have perceived. 



_„/VorES AND REF^RE'NCE^ ^ 

1. Robert G. Hiinvey» "Anthropology in the Scliools," Edu- 
cational LcadenhijK Vol, 22» No. 5^ February lf)a5, 

*2. 'IViK-liing Vlxih "Study of Kyrly Man/' ACSP 1965 Ex- 

porinu-ntal Version, pp. 68-74.^ 
3. Thv coniplet(> set iiielnch^s 23 full-face and 23 profile 

views of yonng adults, from all conlipenls, from all over 
^ the world. Mie'pietures eannot be reprwhioed here but 

ar(» easy to iiuagiiu^-standard "p<*<'ph'^ world" but 

wearing uiodern "Western** elothes. 
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